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INFLATION IN EDUCATIONAL 


CURRICULA 


THE candidate for the position in educational psy- 
chology presented himself in high expectancy. He 
had just been awarded the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy by one of our leading schools of education; his 
dissertation was published, albeit at his expense, and 
duly deposited in the university library; his faculty 
sponsors endorsed “without reservation” his candi- 
dacy for a teaching appointment and predicted a re- 
warding affiliation for the institution that would en- 
gage him. 

It was the chairman who elicited the significant fact 
that this applicant had taught social studies in high 
schools for several years. “That is how I managed 
to save enough to see myself through the postgraduate 
course,” he explained. His university professors and 

even his sponsoring committee knew little about him 
asateacher. They did not know where he had taught, 
nor what he had taught, 
as a teacher, nor the character of his influence on his 
pupils. - They did not even know that he had written 


a text on social studies well designed to sustain the 


nor what success he had had 


By 
PAUL KLAPPER 
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interests of adolescents in the compelling social and 
political questions of the day. 

After explaining that the new appointee would be 
expected to teach three sections of the same course in 
educational psychology to college juniors who had had 
at least the basic course in general psychology and 
familiar with the elements of statistics, the 
chairman invited the candidate to feel free to ask 
any questions that would clarify the situation for him. 


who were 


“On what level am I to teach this course in educa- 
tional psychology?” was the first question. 

“On the highest level, 

“Of course,” 


” was the prompt response. 
said the embarrassed young doctor, “I 
mean on the iirst, second, or third level.” 

“And have you studied educational psychology on 
those levels? 


matter, 


What were the differences in subject 
J 


in prescribed texts, in reference readings, in 
the standards of appraising students’ achievements? 

The answers were slow and murky and revealed 
those differences which would naturally be introduced 
by three university professors teaching the same seg- 
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ment of the curriculum. After a serutiny of the 
syllabus of the course in educational psychology and 
the reading assignments, the new appointee appraised 
this version of the course he was to teach as “the third 
level” and then thoughtfully observed, “And I think 
that is the only level.” 

A recent college graduate who had qualified for a 
state certificate to teach in the elementary schools was 
ager to teach science in secondary schools. As an 
undergraduate he had completed, very successfully, 
two years of college mathematics and two years in 
each of the major sciences—physies, chemistry, and 
biology. But he lacked some of the specialized pro- 
fessional courses in his specialty. These he decided 
to make up as part of his program of studies leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in Education. 

The young man sought the help of his undergrad- 
uate professors. He knew precisely what the state 
department of education prescribed and what his 
graduate adviser had counseled. Having completed 
half of the courses he was “advised” to take, he found 
himself repeating in the current course, “General 
Science Teaching,’ what he had had in two previous 
courses—(a) “Science for General Education,” “a 
methods course for science teachers,” and (b) “Teach- 
ing of Science,” each carrying four credits towards 


” 


either a master’s or a doctor’s degree. He still had to 
take either “Teaching Biological Science” or “Teach- 
ing Physical Science in High School,” each a three- 
credit course. The young teacher made up in earnest- 
ness what he lacked in humor. He compared the cata- 
logue descriptions of the courses in his program. In 
his eagerness he secured students “notes” of the 
courses he was to take and compared them with his 
own “notes” of the courses he had taken. To his 
professor of undergraduate courses in methods of 
teaching, he disclosed the reason for his disturbed 
state of mind. “There must be basic reasons for what 
seems to me to be padding and utterly needless repeti- 
tion,’ he explained, “but these justifications have 
completely eluded me.” To explain, frankly and 
honestly, without transgressing the bounds of pro- 
fessional propriety, that there is less in all of this 
than the young man sought, would tax even those 
who are exceptionally gifted in educational diplomacy. 
The faculty wag who facetiously justified this pro- 
liferation of courses as obeying the Biblical injunc- 
tion to “Multiply and be fruitful” hastened to add, 
“Of course, one may multiply without being fruitful.” 

The disturbing frequency of incidents, similar in 
their implications, is responsible for periodic analyses 
of the bulletins or catalogues of.our leading schools 
of education which grant graduate degrees. The re- 
sults of such studies are even more disturbing, for 
they reveal a gap both wide and deep between preach- 
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ment and practice in most of our teacher-education 
institutions. The catalogue of a representative uni- 
versity must be taken seriously. Granted that the in- 
fluence of a university is richer than its catalogue 
reveals, that publication nevertheless presents the as- 
pirations of the institution and its design for their 
attainment through specific educational activities. 

An analysis of the catalogues of schools of educa- 
tion creates a bewildered state of mind in the earnest 
and thoughtful graduate student. He comes to his 
studies with a firm conviction that genuine curriculum 
materials taken from life consist of whole experiences, 
large areas of related activities, information, and 
skills. A real situation that arises naturally and bids 
for critical attention is rarely wholly historie or eco- 
nomic or mathematical or linguistic. These subject 
categories, useful in analyzing the total of human 
achievement, tend unfortunately to sharpen the con- 
flict between life and the curriculum. They create 
an excessively atomistic curriculum of discrete pack- 
ets of knowledge and skills. Our best medical schools 
no longer teach anatomy without constant applications 
to physiological functions. Nor do they teach diag- 
nostic medicine without constant reference to the 
causal relations of psychiatric factors to the disease 
under consideration. The curricula of our schools of 
education violate this cardinal principle to which their 
own teachers pay homage in their lectures and in their 
writings. To study the problems which arise in the 
process of learning, one of our universities presents 
four separate courses, identified by four different 
catalogue numbers, given by different people, at dif- 
ferent times, and without any discernible reference 
to the natural progression of problems, principles, 
and practices. Here they are with changed numbers 
to add to the difficulty of identifying the institution. 


Edue. 100 Laboratory Study of School Learning 
Problems 

Edue. 108 Human Abilities and Learning 

Edue. 170 Advanced Course in Theory and Prac- 
tice of Learning 

Educ. 270 Field Course in School Learning 
Problems 


How can one make a laboratory study of learning 
problems without a knowledge of human abilities and 
the essentials in the process of learning? Graduate 
students in education have, presumably, completed 
basie courses in general psychology and educational 
psychology. One wonders then why course 108 is 
preliminary to course 170 and why the content of both 
of these courses should not be part of the substance 
of one integrated study which would inelude all four. 

Another school of education presents two inde- 
pendent courses, open to candidates for the doctorate, 
in which content is impoverished by ruthless separa- 
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tion of what is indissolubly one—*Edue. 328, Psychol- 
ogy of Learning,” and “Edue. 390, Theory of Instrue- 
tion.” Is it possible to teach successfully without a 
knowledge of the psychology of learning? Does not 
the psychology of learning grow in meaning as appli- 
cation is made net only to the student as learner, but 
also to the teacher as instructor? The same catalogue 
announces “Educ. 260, Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School,” and “Edue. 360, The Arithmetic 
Curriculum.” These two discrete courses are followed 
by a third, “Investigations in Arithmetic.” 
teach either of the first two courses to graduate stu- 
dents without frequent references to the materials in 
the third course? Can one deal‘'with the problems in 
the teaching of arithmetic, unless the class is familiar 
with the curriculum in arithmetic? Is there any rea- 
son for dealing with curriculum materials in arith- 
metic without a careful consideration of the teaching 
practices that promise to be rewarding to the learner? 
What principle of psychology of learning sanctions 
the practice of permitting a student to take one of 
these courses without the other or of separating the 
anatomy from the physiology of learning and teach- 
ing or of sustained separation of content from meth- 


Can one 


odology? 

The programs of studies of many of our leading 
schools of education seem to follow no intellectual de- 
sign. They grow by accretion to meet the prescrip- 
tions, often arbitrary or even capricious, of certifica- 
tion officials, or to satisfy the personal interests of a 
faculty member whose wishes are not to be denied. 
There is no evidence that a job analysis has been made 
of teaching preparatory to the formulation of a series 
of educational activities designed to prepare teachers 
to meet the most pressing day-by-day demands of 
their calling. On what principle would the parent 
institution explain the following sequences of gradu- 
ate courses that constitute about one third of the offer- 
ings in “Sociological Foundations?” 


150-1 Sociology of the Community 2 or 3 credits 
260-OC Community Organization 2 or 3 credits 
26)-T The School as a Social Institution 2 or 3 credits 
250-aB Sociology of the Family 2 or 3 credits 
201-E Education in Industrial Society 2 or3 credits 
301-G Education and Social Forces 3 eredits 

231l-a Elementary Educational 2 to 4 credits 


Economics 
(The course description indicates 
an elementary presentation of eco- 
nomics, usually found in the fresh- 
man or the sophomore year in 
liberal-arts colleges) 


Evidently those who teach educational administra- 
tion and historical foundations in that institution find 
this list inadequate, because they have added their 
own underpinnings of sociological foundations: 
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iEdue. 292-a Educational Administration 

as Social Policy 2 to 3 credits 
Edue. 293-b Educational Administration 

and Adaptability of School 

Systems 3 credits 
Edue. 235-C Community Relations in Edu- 

eational Services 2 credits 
Edue. 210-A Modern Education in a 

Changing Social Scene 3 credits 
Edue. 211-A Education as Affected by 

Changing Conceptions of 

the Nature of Man and 

of the World 3 credits 
Edue. 290-N American Culture and Edu- 


cation 2 to 4 credits 
and without 
answer to the obvious questions: Why do the profes- 
sors of education who teach these courses show such 
disrespect for integration, unification, co-ordination— 
the daily concepts which they have worn thin? 


This incomplete list leaves us confused 


It was generally assumed that one of the first re- 
sults of the accelerated development of the measure- 
ment movement would be the determination of edueca- 
tional and professional progress by actual achieve- 
ment, rather than by the length of time actively spent 
in designated tourses. For the purposes of full and 
objective appraisal, one usually attaches little sig- 
nificance to how a given individual acquired his knowl- 
edge or his skills. The extent and the accuracy of his 
possessions, not the time spent in acquiring them, are 
the final @onsiderations. The inspiration of his most 
stimulating teachers, the clear recollection of their 
teaching practices, the supervised observation of 
classes under instruction, his analyses of his own fail- 
ures and partial successes in teaching—these may give 
a young teacher a deeper insight into the teacher’s 
art than a series of related university courses. 

But graduate schools and especially schools of edu- 
eation are still course bound. Pages upon pages are 
devoted to expounding the minimum courses required 
—their number, their value in credits, their distribu- 
tion, their sequence—and of course, the minimum 
residence expected in which time the courses are to 
be completed. Admission to graduate schools, where 
admission is not open to every holder of a baccalaure- 
ate degree, is usually determined not by tested ability, 
but by evidence of the completion of a given number 
of ‘undergraduate courses. Graduate programs are, 
in general, specialized extensions of undergraduate 
teaching. Class attendance, 
course grades, course prerequisites and corequisites, 
these are the all too familiar common trappings of 
undergraduate and graduate teaching until the very 
terminal stages of the doctoral studies. In large 
schools of education the student’s program is still not 
individualized; he still attends too many classes, and 


course examinations, 
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still relies too much on direct transmission of knowl- 
edge through lectures. There are far too few oppor- 
tunities to learn from direct, active, creative partici- 
pation in the fields of his special interests. In most 
courses he is not even expected to develop his own 
bibliography. He knows from experience that the in- 
structor will give him an annotated and classified list 
of readings; more, that the selections will frequently 
be made for him so that he will know which biblio- 
graphical items are basie and required and which 
merely supplementary and included for the sake of 
completeness. 

It is therefore not surprising to read that candidates 
for the master’s degree are expected to take course 
101 N, “An Introduction to the Philosophy oi Educa- 
tion,” before course 201 N, “Philosophy of Educa- 
tion.” Those who continue toward the doctorate are 
then ready for course 301 Z, “Education in the Demo- 
cratic State.” Their final reward is permission to 
register for a two-semester course, with a double num- 
ber, course 301-2P, “Education and the History of 
Philosophie Thought,” counting 4 to 8 eredits toward 
the highest graduate degree earned in course. And 
what is the student to do in this most advanced gradu- 
ate course in the philosophy of education? Let us 
read the promise: 


A conference course on the interrelations of educational 
theory and the Western philosophic tradition. Based on 
the intensive study of the writings of major philosophers 
and educational theorists and of the relations of their 
philosophic and educational ideas to the historic context 
in which they were formulated and applied. 


The critical student who has by this time invested a 
semester in the “Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education,” and then another in the “Philosophy of 
Education” itself, and then a third semester in the 
study of “Education in the Democratic State” may 
wonder whom he will study in this year course. The 
catalogue is specific in resolving his doubts, for the 
course description tells him that the winter semester 
of 15 three-hour sessions will be devoted to “Plato 
(Soerates), Isoerates (the Sophists), Xenophon, 
Aristotle, Stoies and Epicureans, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Augustine, Abelard, and Aquinas.” The spring ses- 
sion will be given to “Castiglione, Erasmus, Luther 
and Calvin, F. Bacon, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Jefferson, Kant, Hegel, Herbart, Marx, Dewey, Neo- 
Thomists.” From any viewpoint, is this not merely 
a survey course in the history of education or the 
philosophy of education, not unlike, in its vital as- 
pects, the undergraduate course given in some of our 
liberal-arts colleges? Is it not reasonable to expect 
candidates for the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
education to have acquired, preparatory to admission 
to the graduate school in education, the substance of 
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what will be read in preparation for this ninety-hour 
course in the history and development of educational 
philosophy? Would we be asking too much of a 
candidate for the doctoral degree whose specialized 
undergraduate curriculum did not include studies in 
the history of education or of philosophy to acquire 
this by himself? 

In another equally well-known graduate school of 
education, the graduate student is offered, first, course 
280, “The Pupil in School and Community,” then, 
course 320, “The School and the Social Order,” and 
more, course 380, “The School and the Community.” 
Combine and organize the content of these three 
courses, and the result is really not more than a good 
undergraduate course in educational sociology. The 
graduate student who for some reason is not ade- 
quately informed about what is basic in such a special- 
ized course in applied sociology may well be expected 
to learn it by himself. 

An effective program of studies enriches basic 
concepts and principles by meaningful repetitions each 
of which deepens and widens the understanding of 
them. The study of a period of recent American 
history, for example, lends itself to many fruitful 
repetitions with undergraduate students. Such a 
period may be studied, first, as historical structure 
in which attention is focused on the panorama of 
all major events. Tracing the evolution of significant 
economic changes, or of basic political doctrines, or 
of changes in the standard and processes of living, 
or of the growing influence of labor would constitute 
profitable review of this period. And finally, a sur- 
vey of European and world backgrounds of this 
period in American history, while in the last analysis 
still another repetition, deepens understanding fur- 
ther by introducing new intellectual values and cor- 
recting the misconceptions that stem from isolating 
a culture. To change the illustration: The study of 
methods of instruction may be given in a eycle of 
two repetitions: a first study preparatory to teach- 
ing as an apprentice under close supervision; a sec- 
ond and more intensive study, after a year or two of 
experience in teaching against which the young 
teacher appraises the educational practices advocated 
by the university professor. Here repetition is 
planned and purposeful and, therefore, decidedly 
rewarding. 

Meaningful repetitions are designed to make en- 
riching contributions through reinterpreting basic 
ideas and applying them to vital situations. Planned 
repetitions have a primary purpose, to enable a 
student to live with ideas until they glow with mean- 
ing and become part of his mode of thinking. 

The essence of meaningful repetition is purpose- 
fulness. What purpose is served by the inescapable 
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repetitions in the following cluster of courses of- 
fered in highly esteemed schools of education? To 
the graduate student who has had the expected under- 
graduate courses in general and educational psy- 
chology, this institution offers its candidates for the 
doctorate at least four discrete courses in one spe- 
cialized field taught by different people in different 
quarters : 

and Behavior 
School 


Edue. 331 
Edue. 332 


Adolescent Development 

Growth and Development of 
Children 

Edue. 333 Personality Development in Childhood 
and Adolescence 

Foundations of Good Adjustment: Meth- 
ods and Goals in Personality Study 
and Guidance in Children 


Edue. 334 


A careful analysis of the four descriptions of these 
courses reveals inescapable repetitions, but no basis 
for believing that these are planned and progressive 
repetitions that grow in scope and significance like 
the widening circles of a spiral. Nor is there reason 
for assuming that eredit will not be given for all of 
these four courses. 

that 


invests a considerable part of its resourees in pre- 


Let us turn to another school of education 


paring teachers of art. As an undergraduate student, 
the prospective teacher is required to take courses, 
Art Edue. 41, 42, and 43, “Survey of Art in Life 


, 


and Edueation,” 9 credits, and courses 44, 45, and 
16, “Fundamental Experiences in Art,” also 9 eredits. 
Among the offerings open to him as a graduate student 
we find Art Edue. 141, 142, and 143, “Art in Society 
Art in life 
and education becomes art in society and education 


and Edueation,” also counting 9 eredits. 


which promises to be an “advanced course in the 
interpretation and enjoyment of art, designed to de- 
velop student awareness of the relation between the 
artist and his product and the society which eon- 
ditions both.” But surely the graduate student in 
art education, who has decided on the teaching of 
art as his voeation, must have this “awareness of 
the relation” because of his interest in his chosen field 
and the three required units of study he completed 
inder the title of “Art in Life and Education.” 
other purpose to be achieved by the advanced edition 
of t} 


Any 


is undergraduate course is not discernible in 
the catalogue description. 

Later in the list the faculty returns to reinforce 
the effort of these two courses and offers separate 
courses in “Philosophy of Art Edueation, Application 
of Aesthetic Theory to Public Education,” “Reading 
and Research in Art Education,” and “Special Prob- 
lems in Art Education,” a total of 11 to 15 credits 
of graduate studies. The initial course in “Philos- 
ophy of Art Education” is concerned with “developing 
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by each individual of an art philosophy integ: ited 
with a wider philosophy of life.” It also assures 
the student that “the teaching experience and the 
professional education courses are synthesized in the 
light of the dynamic characteristies of life and art 
today.” Whatever can be done to cuicken such at- 
titudes and such syntheses has already been done 
in the two courses in “Art in Life and Education” 
Whatever still 


remains to be done had better be left to time and 


and “Art in Society and Education.” 


the vicissitudes of life. 

After the exalted purposes of the initial courses 
in philesophy of art education, the next course, “Art 
Edue. 198, Application of Aesthetic Theory to Publie 
Education,” offers an impressive anticlimax: “A 
serutiny of the varying claims made for art in its 
wider functional aspects; the validity of the claims 
tested in everyday living; findings applied to eduea- 
tion.” If any aspect of the application of aesthetics 


remains uneovered, it ean be studied in “Readings 


and Research in Art Edueation” and finally in “Spe- 
Art 
intellectual or 


Problems in Edueation.” Can a mature 


find 
in this round of repetitions? 


cial 
student professional sustenance 
Two more illustrations may strengthen the im- 


pression that we are dealing with characteristic, 


rather than with exceptional, practices in the curric- 
We find two 


courses with identifying numbers which indicate their 


ula of our best schools of education. 
gradation—course Edue. x is titled, “Supervision of 
School 


vision and Improvement of Instruction.” 


Instruction”; course Edue. y, “Super- 


Since the 


High 


primary purpose of . supervision is to improve the 
quality of instruction, it is not conceivable that the 
professor of the first course will fail to apply super- 
visory practices to the betterment of the entire edu- 
cative process which, of course, includes all acts of 
teaching. Let us compare the course descriptions 
of these two courses in supervision to discover dif- 
ferences in aim or content, other than those which ean 
be traced to two colleagues who teach the same course, 


each in his own best light. 


X. Modern concepts of the nature, scope, and function 
of supervision; functions and responsibilities of super 
visors; organizing for the improvement of instruction; 
methods and procedures in improving instruction. 

Y. An analysis of the functions and duties of a super 
visor as related to the improvement of instruction; spe 
cific supervisory technique; objective analysis of class 
room activity: concrete applications to present-day prob 


lems; class studies. 


If the reader is left uncertain in associating the 
specifie course description with its course title, he 
may find comfort in the fact that he cannot go wrong. 


The experienced teacher who comes to the university 
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to prepare himself for a senior supervisory position 
is bewildered by the echoes in these academic halls. 
After he completes the two courses in supervision we 
have just noted, he finds awaiting him two more-- 
“Administration of Instructional Activities in the 
Secondary School” and “Administration of Non- 
Instructional Activities in the Secondary School.” 
By this time his eup of knowledge must be running 
over. 

And finally, in a very different area of the study 
of education, we find these eourses in the theory of 
education : 


(1) Edue. 67 Introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
. cation 
(2) Edue. 104 Philosophies of Modern Education 
(3) Edue. 167 Conflicting Issues in Modern Education 
(4) Edue. 197 Critical Thinking for Teachers 
(Through the practical examination of typical edu- 
cational materials, this course aims to increase the 
ability of prospective teachers to think more log 
ically, to read and listen more critically, and to 
convey something of this ability to their own 
students. ) 
(a) Edue. 37 Educational Sociology 
(b) Edue. 47 Social Viewpoints in Education 
(ce) Edue. 101 Intereultural Education 
(Problems of race, religion, nationality, and other 
group relations in their bearing on and challenge 
to education.) 
(d) Educ. 187 Education and Problems in American 
Democracy 
(A study of the conflicts and tensions in current 
American life as these affect the programs of the 
publie schools and colleges.) 
(e) Edue. 108 The School and the Social Order 
(This course deals with some of the controversial 
social issues confronting schools of today, such as 
the relation of education to the state, the influence 
of pressure groups, etc.) 


The intelligent layman is amazed to learn that a spe- 
cial three-point graduate course is reserved for the 
crucial task of developing in teachers the powers of 
thinking logically and reading critically. He had 
naively assumed that these were among the primary 
objectives of all instructional activities. Thoughtful 
students may well ask whether the introduction to 
philosophy of education can be taught without in- 
troducing the students to the philosophies of modern 
education and without giving them an understanding 
of the conflicting issues in modern education. The 
titles and the descriptions of these courses in social 
backgrounds in education indicate clearly another 
intellectually enervating round of unplanned, pur- 
poseless repetitions. 

We have seen thus far the extent to which principles 
and practices of teaching and curriculum construction 
are violated by those who teach respect for them. 
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We must turn to other large and important areas 
of teacher education which are in urgent need of 
basie changes in values and organization. As in all 
preceding instances we limit ourselves to graduate 
schools of education that exert controlling influence 
in teacher education and to illustrations which, with 
slight variations, are characteristic rather than un- 
usual. Here are some of the courses offered as 
“Psychological Foundations” by one of these insti- 
tutions: 


Course 101-2 Educational Psychology 4 eredits 
(A first course of undergradute grade) 

Course 201-A Educational Psychology 
(A graduate course) 

Course 301-AK Advanced Educational 
Psychology 

Educational Psychology 
and Its Application to 
Secondary Teaching 
(Is it conceivable that Educational Psy- 

chology 101-2, 201-A, and 301-AK failed 

to make important applications to elemen- 

tary and secondary school practices? 

Course 301-Ag Advanced Educational Psy- 3 credits 
chology: Motivation 
(Was the vital subject of motivation not 

treated with considerable detail in 101-2, 

201-A, 201-A2, 301-AK? How can such 

omission be justified?) 

Course 301-A10 Advanced Educational 3 credits 
Psychology: Learning 
(Numerous and enlightening references 

must have been made to the process of 

learning in Edue. ‘101-2, 201-A, 201-A2, 

301-AK. Surely a whole course on the psy- 

chology of motivation, 301-A9, given in a 

school of education, to present and pro- 

spective school people, must be rich in its 

applications to learning and teaching.) 

Course 202-Q Psychology of the Teaching 2 to 3 credits 
Process 
(If the psychology of the teaching proc- 

ess is not given a key place in the preceding 

courses, each of them must, of necessity, be 

incomplete and a keen disappointment to 

the school people who take them. 

This course, t.e., 202-Q, presents materials 

pertaining to: (1) the comparative effi- 

ciency of various methods of instruction, 

(2) teacher-pupil and associated inter- 

personal relations, (3) the effects of teach- 

ing on teachers, (4) the group dynamics of 

the classroom, (5) the adaptation of peda- 

gogical means to educational goals, and 

(6) conditions favorable te superior teach- 

ing. 
Has not all of this been taught in the 

first course in educational psychology? Is 


2 to 3 credits 


2 to 3 credits 


Course 201-A2 


2 to 4 credits 


_ this not a distinctly undergraduate unit of 
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work? Much of what is set forth in these 
courses in ‘‘ Psychological Foundations’? is 
taught again in this very institution in a 
number of other courses presented under 
the title, ‘‘Curriculum and Teaching.’’ 


‘or example, a course, ‘‘Principles of 
I 


| Teaching,’’ carrying 2 or 3 credits toward 


enna 


a graduate degree, studies ‘‘The nature of 
the teaching process, the significance of 
personality, the teacher’s qualifications, 
preparation, and responsibility, and some 
for curriculum.’’ 


resulting implications 


| What in this description justifies another 


} survey course in educational psychology 


analysis, should be the curriculum. 


for graduate students?) 
Course 207-R Psychology of Adolescence 
(Was the adolescent and his psychology 
overlooked in the courses listed above? 
How can one give 201-A2, ‘‘ Educational 
Psychology and its Application to Secon- 
lary Teaching,’’ without focusing on the 
basie facts of the psychology of those who 
are to be taught, the adolescents?) 


2 to 3 eredits 


These courses in educational psychology do not com- 
plete the list in the catalogue nor do they give the 
reader an accurate impression of all that is offered 
in psychology in various sections whose secondary 
concern is with psychological foundations. 

When graduate faculties in teacher education come 
to the subject of the secondary schools, they really 
spread their wings and by excessive specialization of 
subject matter practically disqualify present and fu- 
ture teachers from teaching the unity inherent in 
genuine experiences, which experiences, in the last 
Among the gen- 
eral courses of graduate grade, we find, for example, 
the following. 


3 credits 
6 credits 


253 The Secondary School Curriculum 
253-4C Planning the Core Curriculum 
3-Ce General Education in the Second- 


ary School 2 to 3 credits 


253-eE Experimental Development of the 

Secondary School Curriculum 2 to 3 credits 
253-D Modern Trends in High School 

Teaching 2 to 3 credits 
253-Q Principles of Secondary School 

Teaching 2 to 3 credits 
253-R Junior High School Teaching 2 to 3 credits 


The initiated know that one substantial course on 
the secondary-school curriculum, with well-selected 
readings for graduate students, would be adequate 


_to treat the core curriculum, general education in 
‘the secondary school, and significant experimental 


curricular developments. 


sis shliitls tice 


cis tO at 





Modern trends in high- 
school teaching cannot be understood without the con- 
trolling principles of secondary-school teaching, nor 
can the principles of teaching rise above language 
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sounds, in any course, unless they are applied directly 
and repeatedly to teaching practices. To these gen- 
eral courses in secondary-school teaching, the cata- 
logue adds not one course, but several specialized 
courses, in curriculum construction and in methods of 
teaching each of the subjects in high school: math- 
communications, so- 


arithmetic, literature, 


cial studies, history, economic geography, music, art, 


ematics, 


home economies, speech, foreign language, general 
science, biology, physics, chemistry, and reading. In 
the special subjects of physical education, industrial 
arts, and occupational activities, there is a veritable 
riot of courses. 

At no time does the catalogue reveal any confidence 
in the ability of intelligent school people to apply 
general principles and fundamental practices to meet 


their specific needs. For illustration, let us turn to 


the subject of history and the social studies. Here 
we find,— 

200+ The Teaching of History 3 eredits 
200+ Basie Course in the Teaching of the 


Social Studies 2 credits 
200+ The Teaching of History and the 
Social Studies 2 credits 


9? 


(‘*Supplements and must be taken concurrently’’ with 


preceding course) 


200+ The Teaching of History in Second- 

ary Schools 3 eredits 
200+ The Teaching of Social Studies in 

Junior High Schools 2 to 3 credits 
200+ The Teaching of Economic Geogra- 

phy in Secondary Schools 2 to 3 eredits 
200+ The Teaching of Geography as a 

Social Study in the Junior High 

School 2 to 3 credits 
200+ The Teaching of Geography as a 


Social Study in the Elementary 


9 


and Junior High School 2 credits 


This is followed by “Orientation to Student Teaching 
in History and Social Studies,” a 2-eredit course in 
which the student visits schools in preparation for a 
4-credit course in “Student Teaching in History and 
Social Studies.” What the 
professors of education heap upon school people who 


condemnation would 
evolved a curriculum as devoid of intellectual plan 
and as replete with purposeless repetition? 

For teachers and prospective teachers of physical 
education, a graduate school of education offers among 


many others, the following 12 performance courses: 


Individual Sports for Men and Women 3 eredits 


Coaching of Team Sports for Women 3 credits 


Coaching of Team Sports (no sex limita- 


tion t credits 
Elementary Modern Dance 4 credits 
Modern Dance 1 credit 
Modern Dance for High Schools 2 credits 
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Dance for the Elementary Schools 2 credits 


Folk Daneing 1 credit 
Social Dancing 1 credit 
Elementary Swimming 1 credit 
Life Saving 1 credit 
Advanced Aquatics 2 credits 


We may at this point raise a relevant question: 
Are these performance courses of graduate grade? 
Is it not just, or at least, reasonable, to expect those 
who prepare to teach a skill subjeet to possess the 
skills of their subject? Should a faculty permit a 


student who has no skill 


vhatsoever in representa- 
tional drawing or in modeling to prepare to teac 
the arts in secondary schools? Should students who 
have not vel acquired the basie skills in social dancing 
or in “elementary swimming” be permitted 
pare to teach these recreational activities? And 1 
by some strange quirk of reason, the answer be in 
the affirmative, should such student effort, however 
well intentioned and necessary, be aecorded graduate 
eredit ? These courses are designed to develop a set 
of co-ordinations that are primarily muscular. To 
be sure, these co-ordinations are necessary, and pro- 
spective teachers of physical education who lack them 
should be helped to acquire them, but, we plead, not 
with graduate curreney. 

After eo pleting a total of 25 eredits in pertorm- 


ance courses as listed above, the graduate student 


may take the following: 


Mdue. 100+ A Gymnasties and Stunts 2 eredit 
Edue. 100+ B Gymnasties and Stunts, 
Advanced 2 to 4 credits 


due. 100 Massage and Protective 
Strapping 2 credits 
Edue. 20 Sports in Education 2to3 @ 


After all the field work and the study of sports, 
what can there be left for the final course? 
Needless to say, programs of study in musie edu- 
on, | economics, art education, and physieal 
education, so heavily freighted with performance 
courses which develop the skills that a candidate may 


be expected to bring to his professional studies, ei 


hex 
neglect wholly or give only passing attention to 
large areas of higher learning which are the expected 
possessions of edueated people. 

The deleterious effects of the fragmentation and 
dilution so obvious in these two-dimensional curricula 
are tragie in their significance for the future. These 
programs of study ask of young eollege and uni- 
versity students less than their best thought and 


their fullest effort. The excessive repetitions of sub- 


ject matter and reading lists tend to develop a dis- 


respect for teacher education and arouse in many 


minds a suspicion that it lacks the dignity and the 


intellectual integrity associated with higher education. 


ul 
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And, of even deeper significance, these curricula rep 
the young people of superior mind and rich persona 
ity. We are thus, unintentionally to be sure, not 
attracting to our school systems the ability and the | 
professional stimulation resident in young people | 
who might under happier educational circumstance: 
be drawn into teaching. 

We have, of course, been given mild reassurance 


We are told, with a knowing smile, that catalogue 





must be taken cum grano salis, certainly, not t 
literally; that infelicities of language in course tit 
and descriptions must be ascribed to normal hun 
t 


weaknesses of expression and to the persistent de-| 


mand for abbreviated statements in the in’ rests 
economy; that the syllabus of a course gives a n 
reliable insight into its content than its catalogue a 
nouncement; and finally, that how a course is taug 


and by whom it is taught are the crucial sources of 


strength. 
We are assured that the repetitions are not 





numerous as they appear because the catalogue n 
fail to make clear that the same course is often o 
fered in different forms for students of differing 
needs. It is further stressed that student counseling 
and loeal institutional regulations will wash out w 
helpful repetitions and leave for each student 
graded and progressive program of courses. 

The assumptions are that student counseling is 
Ways sound and that student advisers are always] 
well informed and free from personal interests, 1 
dividual prepossessions, and excessive department 
loyalties. The safer course, it would seem, is 
eliminate weaknesses rather than to retain them, s 
that they may be circumvented by elaborate correctiv: 
procedures. 

It is often explained that many small curricul 
areas are sometimes blown up to meet the requir 
ments of civil-service and teacher-certification age! 
cies. This is undoubtedly true, but one searches 
vain for protests by teachers of education. The 
has been resistance to state departments of educatio 
whose officers stimulated this kind of academic dilu 
tion, but almost always that resistance came fro 


liberal-arts eolleges rather than from those who ar 


better qualified to sense the dangers of an inflated 


curriculum. 

We should derive no comfort from the fact that 
proliferation of courses is endemic in higher edueca- 
tion and not confined to teacher education. This 
unfortunately true, but those who educate teachers 
are expected to exercise leadership in improving 
professional, as well as general, education. Despit 
the obvious and unquestioned integrity of the de- 
fense of programs of study in teachers colleges, ther 
is less in that defense than meets the eye. When du 
allowance has been made for all the ameliorating 
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circumstances, the primary indictment of teacher- 
edueation curricula stands. Higher education con- 
cerned primarily with the preparation of teachers 


must sharpen its sense of responsibility for the 
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character of the education it sponsors. In combating 
its own drive toward the proliferation of courses, it 
will do much, by example at least, to influence other 


offending areas of study. 





Shorter Papers. 


PRIMARY CRITERIA FOR ADJUSTING THE 
CURRICULUM TO THE CHILD 


RALPH W. Hovse 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksvill: 


Mvucu has been written on adjusting the curriculum 
to the child. A study of this material leads one to 
wonder if some of the important factors have not been 
overlooked in a vigorous attempt to clarify the prob 
lem and thus remove all doubt as to the steps to be 
taken in making such adjustment. There are basic 
facets of the problem never (iscussed in educational 
literature purporting to deal with the problem of 
curriculum adjustment. 

Of the many kinds of maturation one crucial type, 
bodily maturation as indicated by skeletal age, is not 
included among the teacher’s criteria for adjusting the 
curriculum to the echild’s total growth and develop- 
ment. Moreover, functioning capacity as evidenced 
by the child’s total nutritional status (hemoglobin, 
red-cell count, white-cell count, vitamins, amino acids, 
protein, blood sugar, mineral salts, oxygen, hormones, 
ete.) is an unheard-of factor in curriculum adjust- 
ment. Finally, is the problem one of adjusting the 
eurriculum to the child, or is the problem one of ad- 
justing the teacher’s expectations of the child’s power- 
of-achievement status? The child’s power-of-achieve- 
ment status is based on the primary maturity ages, 
functioning capacity, and the secondary criteria for 
curriculum adjustment (social development, emotional 
development, and experiential development). First, 
let us see what happens to a child when only one or 
two of the three maturity ages as primary criteria for 
curriculum adjustment are used, e.g., chronological 
age, mental age, and bodily-maturation age. 

Pupil 1 had a chronological age of 7-1, a mental 
age of 7-4, and a bodily-maturation age (skeletal age) 
of 3-9. 


to read printed words during his first year in the first 


What progress did Pupil 1 make in learning 


grade followed by one summer’s work in the Training 
School of a State Teachers College? 

The school that Pupil 1 attended in 1946-1947 at- 
tempted to use mental age and chronological age as 
the criteria for eurriculum adjustment in the first 


grade. This child failed miserably in learning to read 


printed words beeause his bodily-maturation age of 
3-9 was apparently too low for such experiences to 
register.!. His teacher may not have been aware that 
the bodily-maturation age seems to be one of the pri- 
mary criteria for adjusting the curriculum to the 
child’s level of growth and development. 

Is 3-9 an unusually low bodily-maturation age for a 
child who has a chronological age of 7-1? In a first 
grade that has forty children one may expect to find 
from one to four children who have a bodily-matura- 
tion age of 4-3 or less. John Caffey? reports that 
he has found a child who had a chronological age of 
seven years and a bodily-maturation age of six months, 

Up to the time this paper was written, the writer 
had not found a ehild with a chronological age of 
6-3 and a bodily-maturation age of 3-9 or less who 
learned to read printed words during his first year in 
the first grade in a publie elmentary school. 

Pupil 2 had a chronological age of 11-5, a mental 
of 10-2, 
During the 1947-1948 school year Pupil 2 was at- 


tempting to digest a fourth-grade curriculum as his 


and a bodily-maturation age of 8-3. 


Ye 
age 


school officials conceived it to be, but he was a total 
failure at the business of learning to read printed 
He had not learned the names of all the let- 
Why? 
bodily-maturation age of 8-3 had not been considered. 
had 


known throughout his school history, and, as a con- 


words. 


ters in the English alphabet. Because his 


Besides, his bodily-maturation age never been 
sequence, his curriculum had never been properly ad- 
justed to his level of growth and development or his 
power-of-achievement status. 

Pupil 3 had a chronological age of 13-1, a mental 
His 


teachers say he did poor work in school, had shifting 


age of 14-5, and a bodily-maturation age of 9-9. 


attention, and did kiddish things in the elassroom. 
This seems to be one more example of a failure on 
the part of the school to study the whole child. 

Pupil 4 had a chronological age of 16-3, a mental 
age of 8—4, and a bodily-maturation age of 16-3. 
During the winter quarter of the school year 1947- 
1948 Pupil 4’s learning-to-read level was determined 

1T. Wingate Todd, ‘‘Atlas of Skeletal Maturation.’’ 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby & Co., 1937, p. 11. 

2¢‘Pediatrie X-Ray Diagnosis.’’ Chicago: The Year 
Book Publishers, Ine., 1945. Page 607. 
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to be a pre-primer, and at the close of the fall quarter 
of the school year 1948-1949 he was reading in a 
second reader. In fact, he had read five second 
readers. 

Pupil 5 had a chronological age of 11-7, a mental 
age of 7-1, and a bodily-maturation age of 13-3. In 
addition to his mental immaturity he was a hyper- 
pituitary case, having extremely large hands and feet 
(wore size eleven shoes) which are the earmarks of 
giantism. During his lifetime he had spent approxi- 
mately three weeks in school. His curriculum was 
adjusted to his mental immaturity, and he is making 
progress in learning to read printed words. 

Mental maturity is an important criterion for ad- 
justing the ‘curriculum to a child’s level of develop- 
ment. What are the primary criteria for adjusting 
the curriculum to the growth and development of a 
child enrolled in the first grade? 

Primary criteria for curriculum adjustment in the 
first grade. The primary criteria for use in adjust- 
ing the curriculum to the child’s power-of-achieve- 
ment status are (a) chronological age, (b) mental age, 
and (¢) bodily-maturation age. These criteria seem 
to be the primary criteria for evrriculum adjustment 
to meet the child’s power-of-achievement status be- 
cause the first criterion cannot be changed by the 
child’s teacher, and the second and third criteria can 
be changed (not rapidly) but very slowly over a long 
period of time. Furthermore, we know that, if any 
one of the three criteria is two years less than the age 
at which children in the first grade usually are guided 
in learning to read printed words, failure and frustra- 
tion are the end produets.® 

A child with a chronological age of 6-3, a mental 
age of 3-9 or less, and a bodily-maturation age of 6-3 
will not succeed in learning to read printed words in 
the first grade of a publie elementary school. Like- 
wise, a child with a chronological age of 6-3, a mental 
age of 6-3, and a bodily-maturation age of 3-9 or 
less will not learn to read printed words in the first 
grade of a public elementary school. The facts pre- 
sented above are supported by evidence obtained 
through research. It would seem that a child with 
a chronological age of 3-9 or less, a mental age of 
6-3, and a bodily-maturation age of 6-3 may meet 
with failure when he attempts to learn to read printed 
words in the first grade of a public elementary school. 

Are there other criteria which should be used in 
adjusting the curriculum to the power-of-achievement 
status of a child enrolled in the first grade? 


3 Ralph W. House, Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVII (November, 1943), 214-217. 

4Ralph W. House, Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVII (November, 1943), 205-208. 
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Secondary criteria for curriculum adjustment in 
the first grade. There are other criteria which play 
a minor role in adjusting the curriculum to the power- 
of-achievement status of a child enrolled in a first 
grade, because the adjustment period is a short one, 
Henee, 
These are (a) 


often lasting not longer than eight weeks. 
they are called secondary criteria. 
functioning capacity, (b) social development, (c) 
emotional development, and (d) experiential devel- 
opment. 

Since social development, emotional development, 
and experiential development are secondary criteria 
with which teachers are familiar, they will not be dis- 
cussed in this paper. Most teachers, however, are not 
too familiar with the effect of a child’s functioning 
sapacity upon his power-of-achievement status in the 
first grade. 

Research has shown that a child in the first grade 
may have a chronological age of 6-0, a mental age of 
6-0, and a bodily-maturation age of 6-0, but a power- 
of-achievement status far below that of his classmates 
Why? Because he 
lacks the energy (functioning capacity) to meet the 


with the same maturity ages. 


rigorous demands made of one who is enrolled in the 
But, because this condition (lack of en- 
ergy) may be quickly corrected by the successful 


first grade. 


pediatrician, it is classified here as a secondary cri- 
terion for adjusting the curriculum to meet the pupil’s 
needs. What factors influence a child’s functioning 
capacity ? 

Hemoglobin® ® is an important energy element in 
the human body, but an infectious process may lower 
a child’s hemoglobin level. An infectious process is 
a physical defect. Hence, physical defects may lower 
a child’s functioning capacity for doing the work that 
he is expected to do in the period of time in which 
children are usually expected to do it. What are the 
factors which affect a child’s functioning capacity on 
which it is practical to make clinical determinations? 

It seems practical to make clinical determinations 
of the following factors which affect a child’s func- 
tioning eapacity in the first grade: hemoglobin, blood 
sugar, red-cell count, white-cell count, and the min- 
eral-salts status. A pediatrician should check the 
child for the presence of physical defects of all types. 

Summary. There are many types of maturation; 
the three primary criteria (chronological age, mental 
age, and bodily-maturation age) are three types of 
maturation that the teacher may use in adjusting the 


5 Ralph W. House and Clyde Mae Goodman, Peabody 
Journal of Education, XXIV (January, 1947), 224-228. 
6 Ralph W. House and Donald Thompson, Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXIX (October, 1945), 145-150. 
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curriculum to the child’s level of growth. Functioning 
capacity is a secondary criterion which will be found 
to be most useful in adjusting the curriculum to the 
child. Teachers are aware of the value of the other 
secondary criteria (social development, emotional de- 
velopment, and experiential development) in adjust- 
ing the curriculum to the child’s needs. 
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The job of guiding a child’s learning is relatively 
easy to do if the teacher is aware of the child’s present 
power-of-achievement status. The primary and sec- 
ondary criteria should be most useful in helping the 
teacher to adjust her estimation of the child’s probable 
performance in the first grade in line with his power- 
of-achievement status. 





Bvente ... 


THE COMING BATTLE FOR EDUCATION 


Tue late E. P. Cubberley in his “Public Education 
in the United States” described how the cause of the 
common school was won through a series of battles. 


' The Educational Policies Commission of the National 


Edueation Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators, in releasing its statement 
early in November, 1949, on “The Birth Rate and the 
Schools,” has issued a timely warning to the public 
and to the members of the educational profession of 
another battle that will have to be fought. That bat- 
tle may come to be ealled the Battle of the Educa- 
tional Bulge and will be precipitated by the spectac- 
ular inerease in the birth rate since 1940. The com- 
mission in its statement anticipates that the enrollment 
in elementary and secondary schools will be 25 to 30 
per cent larger than at present and will reach a total 
of 34 million pupils by 1958-60. 

It is important that this information be carefully 
considered and the planning to meet the situation be 
begun at once. Time has already been lost. The 
shortage of teachers, the inadequacy of the recruiting, 
the large number of teachers who are allowed to teach 
with less than the minimum standard of qualifica- 
tions—all these facts have been well publicized. The 
shortage of buildings, the inadequacy of other build- 
ings through delay in necessary repairs, the over- 
crowded classrooms, and shorter school days—these 
facts have not been given nearly as much publicity. 
These deficiencies as they become cumulatory year by 
year pile up in almost geometrical proportion the diffi- 
culties in removing them. Already it would be diffi- 
eult to dispute the statement of M. J. Nelson, dean, 
Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), that “To- 
day’s children are being cheated out of educational 
opportunities because of high enrollment, overcrowded 
schools, and poorly prepared teachers.” 

The bulge is still a decade off, but unless measures 
are taken now and a start is made to eliminate existing 
deficiencies, the battle of the educational bulge may 
be a more bitter conflict than any deseribed by Cub- 
berley.—I. L. K. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

At a meeting in Spokane (Wash.), December 6, 
1949, the Pacifie Northwest Conference on Higher 
Edueation—which had been responsible for 11 eonfer- 
ences, beginning in 1935—and the Northwest Confer- 
ence on the Arts and Scienees—which had held six 
meetings—were merged to form a new organization 
that has adopted the name of the older conference. 
It was agreed that, since both groups had been in- 
creasingly emphasizing general education, the needs of 
the region concerned could be served better through 
one organization. The new Constitution of the Pacifie 
Northwest Conference on Higher Edueation is as 
follows: 


Purpose. The purpose of this organization shall be to 
provide for conferences on the problems of higher edu- 
cation, to unite in a single organization facilities for con- 
sidering every aspect of higher education. 

Membership. The members shall be representative of 
the faculties and administrations of Pacific Northwest 
institutions of higher education and all other similar in- 
stitutions elsewhere. Espécially invited are institutions 
in Alaska, British Columbia, Hawaii, and other states 
and provinces. 

Officers. The officers shall be: (a) Chairman of the 
Steering Committee, who shall be a representative of the 
(b) Treasurer, who shall be elected by 
Any fees or other 


host institution. 
the members for continuing service. 
monies payable to the conference shall be reported to the 
treasurer by the financial officer of the host institution. 
Any expenses to be charged to the conference shall have 
the approval of the treasurer. (¢) Editor, who shall be 
elected by the members for continuing service. 

Committee. A Steering Committee to plan, conduct, 
and report conferences and to establish contact with other 
groups concerned with particular problems of higher edu- 
cation. The committee for the following year shall be 
elected at the close of each conference. 


The officers are: Delmer M. Goode, curriculum con- 
sultant, Oregon State College (Corvallis), treasurer, 
and Harold G. Merriam, chairman of the division of 
the humanities, Montana State University, editor. 
The Steering Committee comprises: R. F. Arragon, 
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Richard F. Scholz Professor of History, Reed College 
(Portland, Ore.), chairman; Charles J. Armstrong, 
dean of administration, Whitman College (Walla 
Walla, Wash.); J. F. Marvin Buechel, president, 
Everett (Wash.) Junior College; L. D. Carlson, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle 5); Anthony B. Corri- 
gan, dean, School of Arts and Sciences, Seattle Uni- 
versity; Everett H. Hopkins, vice-president, State 
College of Washington (Pullman); Ruth E. Platt, 
of the faculty of science, Western Washington College 
of Education (Bellingham) ; H. W. Steffens, professor 
of zoology, University of Idaho; and Hoyt Trow- 
bridge, professor of English, University of Oregon. 
Edwin B. Stevens, professor emeritus of education, 
University of Washington, who submitted the above 
report to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, was elected adviser 


to the conference. 


THE USAFI TO BE UNDER CIVILIAN 
MANAGEMENT 


THE United States Armed Forces Institute (Madi- 
son, Wis.), which was established during the war to 
provide correspondence courses for servicemen who 
wished to pursue their general education, will pass 
from military to civilian management on January 15. 
Under the reorganization plan the institute will re- 
main under the jurisdiction of the Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education Division of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, but will be established as a 
permanent peacetime institution. 

Glenn L. MeConagha, educational director, who had 
aecepted a post as dean, Muskingum College (Con- 
cord, Ohio), as reported in ScHooL AND Society, No- 
vember 12, 1949, has been released by the coliege at 
the request of Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 
and will be head of the institute with the title of di- 
As in the past, USAFI will have the guidance 


of eivilian edueators who, as members of the Armed 


rector. 


Forces Education Program, advise the Secretary of 
Defense on educational matters. Under the new plan 
there will be no change in the present relationships 
between USAFT and the University of 
other universities and colleges, and national educa- 
The three areas in which the 


Wisconsin, 


tional organizations. 
University of Wisconsin and the institute co-operate 
are: 

The university handles all instructional services for 
USAFI correspondence courses, involving the grading of 
16,000 lessons a month. 

University staff members act as advisers and consult- 
ants in the preparation of course materials for USAFT. 

Wisconsin is one of the co-operating universities and 
colleges which offer their own correspondence courses to 


servicemen through USAFI. 


Since the establishment of the institute in 1942 more 
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than 2,000,000 and women have enrolled f, 


courses, and at present there are 125,000 taking wor 


men 


by correspondence. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE ACCEPTING 
REGISTRATION FOR THE 
SPRING SEMESTER 
Ratpu G. RisHeu, director of admissions, Asso. 
ciated Colleges of Upper New York, has announced 
that Champlain College (Plattsburg) is accepting 
registrations for the semester beginning in February. 
While present arrangements for the operation of th 
college expire in June, 1950, thus carrying a guarantee 
of only one semester of studies, the Board of Trustees 
of the State University of New York is considering 
the incorporation of the college as a four-year liberal. 

arts unit of the new State University. 

Should Champlain College be terminated in June, 
the administration plans to assist all qualified students 
to transfer to degree-granting institutions. In addi- 
tion to the regular college curriculum, the college offers 
a refresher course in English and refresher courses in 
high-school mathematics when the need of such courses 
exists. Elementary courses in foreign languages are 
also available, especially for students who have col- 
lege-entrance deficiencies. 


THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE COMMIS- 
SION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL UNION 
Unper the chairmanship of Samuel Van Valken 
burg, director, Graduate School of Geography, Clark 
University (Worcester, Mass.), the Commission of the 
International Geographical Union recently held daily 
sessions for two weeks at the university to draw up 
plans and methods of survey to cover all possible clas- 
sifications of land use in the world, to outline the 
manner in which the survey should be earried out, an 
to urge the preparation of actual examples or pilot 
studies in several sections of the world. The commis- 
sion unanimously recommended a world organization 
under the auspices of the international union, with 
international headquarters, to carry out the projected 
world-wide survey. It is proposed that a series ot 
several hundred detail maps on the seale of one to one 
million (approximately 16 miles to an inch) be pub- 
lished, since maps resulting from the world survey 
will be fundamental to all development programs un- 
dertaken anywhere in the world and will prove of 
special value in solving the many problems in unde- 

veloped countries. 

Members of the commission, in addition to Dr. Van 
Valkenburg, are: L. Dudley Stamp, of the University 
of London; Hans Boesch, of the University of Ziirich; 
Leo Waibel, of the Conselho Nacional de Geografia 
in Brazil; and Pierre Gourou, of the University ot 


srussels. 
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Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 2: 2. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Robert P. Daniel, Shaw 
Raleigh, N. Car.), has been named president, Vir- 
rinia State College (Petersburg), to succeed the late 


president, University 


Luther H. Foster, whose death was reported in SCHOOL 
iwp Society, July 16, 1949. 


Roland R. De Marco, whose appointment as dean, 
Finch Junior College (New York 21), was reported 
n SCHOOL AND Society, June 4, 1949, has been named 
administrative head of the college, succeeding Jessica 
Garretson Cosgrave, president, whose death was re- 
ported in these columns, November 12, 1949. 


G. Leland Bach, whose appointment as acting dean 
of the new Graduate School of Industrial Administra- 
tion, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 
13), was reported in ScHooL anp Society, June 25, 
1949, has been appointed to the deanship. 


Homer L. Knight, professor of history, Westminster 
College (Fulton, Mo.), has been named dean of the 
college to sueceed Charles W. McKenzie, who has re- 
signed to continue study in the London School of Eco- 
nomies and Political Science. 


Lester B. Sands, associate professor of education, 
Santa Barbara College, University of California, has 
been appointed acting dean, School of Applied Arts, 
to serve during the leave of absence granted to John 
C, Snidecor for the spring semester. 


Will Samuel Taylor, associate professor of art and 
chairman of the department, Brown University (Prov- 
idence, R. I.), was promoted to a full professorship, 
December 29, 1949. 


Anthony R. Palecek, formerly head of the depart- 
ments of English and education of the radio station 
in Prague and recently a research assistant in Har- 
vard University, has assumed new duties as lecturer 
in economies, Springfield (Mass.) College, succeeding 
the late Vaso Trivanovitch. 

The following promotions at New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Paterson) were reported under date 
of December 21, 1949: to associate professorships, 
Alice M. Meeker (head of the division of elementary 
education) and Marguerite B. Tiffany (head of the 
department of art), and to assistant professorships, 
Herbert L. Califano (mathematies and science) and 
E. Christine Stroop (business education). 


James E. Perdue, associate dean, College of Arts 


Notes and News... 


and Sciences, University of Denver, has been granted 
a leave of absence, beginning January 1, to continue 
work toward a doctoral degree in Stanford University. 


Parick Murphy Malin, professor of economies, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, will assume new duties, 
February 1, as director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, succeeding Roger N. Baldwin who relin- 
Clifford Forster, 
former staff counsel of the union, is serving as act- 


quished his post on January 1. 


ing director during January. 


Helen Cowan Wood, consultant in elementary edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, 
has been appointed assistant to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction to sueceed Irene T. 
Heineman who has retired after more than 22 years 


of service. 


Rebecca Saint 
Margaret’s School (Rappahanock, Va.), has resigned, 


effective not later than June 30, 1950. 


Brockenbrough, _ headmistress, 


Recent Deaths 


Robert Lee Moore, president emeritus, Mars Hill 
(N. Car.) College, died, December 16, at the age of 
seventy-nine years. Dr. Moore had served as prin- 
cipal (1889-97), Amherst Academy (Morganton, N. 
Car.), and president of the college (1897-1938). 


Laura Chapin Higbie Brownell Collier, former mem- 
ber of the staff of the department of Latin, Packer 
Collegiate Institute (Brooklyn), died, December 22, at 
Mrs. Collier, 
started teaching in a one-room school at the age of 


the age of ninety-eight years. who 
thirteen years, had taught philosophy and German at 
Abbotts Academy (Andover, Mass.) for three years 
before going to the institute in 1894 where she served 
until her retirement in 1912. 


Charles Frederick Barnason, chairman of the de- 
partment of modern languages, Northeastern Univer- 
sity (Boston), died, December 23, at the age of sixty- 
three years. Dr. Barnason had served as teacher of 
French (1918-22), Lakewood (Ohio) High School; 
teacher of modern languages (1922-24), preparatory 
schools in New York; professor of Romance languages 
(1925-27), Waynesburg (Pa.) College; assistant pro- 
fessor of (1927-29), Marietta 
(Ohio) German (1930-37), 
Harvard University; and assistant professor of mod- 


modern languages 


College; instructor in 
ern languages (1937-38) and professor and chairman 
of the department (since 1938), Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 


Felix Kaufmann, instructor in philosophy, logie, and 
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methodology of the social sciences, New School for 
Social Research (New York 11), died, December 23, 
at the age of fifty-four years. Dr. Kaufmann, who 
was born in Vienna, came to the United States in 1938 
to join the University in Exile at the invitation of 
Alvin S. Johnson, then director of the New School 
for Social Research of which the university was a 


division. 


Charles Henry Beeson, professor emeritus of Latin, 
the University of Chicago, died, December 26, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Beeson had served as 
tutor in Latin (1893-94) and instructor (1894-96), 
Indiana University; head instructor in Latin and 
Greek (1897-1901), Peoria (Ill.) High School; in- 
structor in Latin (1906, 1908-09), assistant professor 
(1909-11), associate professor (1911-18), and pro- 
fessor (1918-35), the University of Chicago; and 
instructor in Latin in the University High School 
(1907-08). 


The Reverend Edward McShane Waits, president 
emeritus, Texas Christian University (Fort Worth), 
died, December 26, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Dr. Waits had held pastorates in churches of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ (1896-1916) in Kentucky and Texas 
and had served the university as president from 1916 
until his retirement in 1941. 


The Reverend James Malachy Murray, professor of 
Greek and religion, De Paul University (Chicago), 
died, December 26, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Father Murray had served the university since it was 
founded in 1898. 


Monsignor H. P. MacPherson, former president, St. 
Francis Xavier University (Antigonish, N. S.), died, 
December 27, at the age of eighty-two years. 


Urban Joseph Peters Rushton, assistant dean and 
assistant professor of English, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Virginia, died, December 27, 
at the age of thirty-four years. Dr. Rushton, who 
had joined the staff of the university in 1940, inter- 
rupted his teaching to serve for three years in the 
Navy during the war. He returned to the staff as 
chairman of instructors in first-year English. 


Lee F. Crippen, professor of history and political 
science and chairman of the department, Berea (Ky.) 
College, died, December 28, at the age of fifty-three 
years. Dr. Crippen had served the college since 1930. 
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Tyler Dennett, former president, Williams College 
(Williamstown, Mass.), died, December 29, at the age 
of sixty-six years. Dr. Dennett had served as edito 
(1924-29) and adviser in history (1929-31), Depart. 
ment of State; professor of international relations 
(1931-34), Princeton 1iversity; and president 
(1934-37), Williams College. In 1933 Dr. Dennett 
won the Pulitzer Prize for his biography of John Hay, 


Alfred Vance Churchill, professor emeritus of the 
history and interpretation of art, Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.), died, December 29, at the age 
of eighty-five years. Mr. Smith had served as pro. 
fessor of fine arts and director of the department 
(1897-1905), Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and in the professorship at Smith College (1906-32) 
and as director of the Art Museum (1920-32). 


Coming Events 

Under the auspices of the department of speech, 
Albion (Mich.) College, a symposium on the movie 
and their significant role in contemporary life will be 
held at the college, January 11. The following will 
be among the speakers who will discuss the general 
topic, “Light in Our Dark Rooms”: Charles Dietz, 
director of public relations for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
in Detroit; Mrs. E. L. Church, president, Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; J. L. Leech, Mich- 
igan president of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; the Reverend Father 
John D. Slowey, of Catholic Social Services, Lansing; 
and the Reverend Kearney Kirkby, minister of edu- 
eation, Central Methodist Church, Lansing. 


The first annual dinner of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Publie Schools will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, January 17, with 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard University; Gen- 
eral Omar N. Bradley; and Roy E. Larsen, chairman 
of the commission, as speakers. The commission has 
set itself two immediate goals: “To help Americans 
realize how important our public schools are to our 
expanding democracy. To arouse in each community 
the intelligence and will to improve our schools.” 


Recent) ; ij L; 
_ 4 
= 
BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. Guide to Research in Edw 
cational History. Pp. ix+220. New York University 


Bookstore, 18 Washington Place, New York 3. 1949. 
$2.75. 
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